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"A BORNIN' " 

Bt CLARA M. DAVIS 

Berea, Kentucky 

"Mammy has been called in to Mary Lewis and says for you to 
'stop by' on yer way up the creek and go home and stay all night with 
her." 

Thus spoke Aunt Marthy's daughter at the "barn raisin" to which 
the Settlement Nurse had gone for a day's recreation. 

In mountain language, to call in one's "neighbor wimmen" means 
another baby in the family soon. Never having seen a mountain 
midwife at work, the nurse made haste to accept the invitation in the 
hope of being present at a "bornin." 

No one was in sight about the place when, at the end of her three- 
mile ride up the creek, the nurse dismounted and hitched her horse, 
but following the directions of the men in the front room to "step right 
through," she came upon the affair of interest. 

The room was of the usual mountain type; an open fire, two beds, 
a small stove and the table, still containing the remains of supper. 
The visitor was hospitably invited to "set right by," but she declined 
all but a cup of coffee, as her eyes and mind were upon the group in the 
corner. 

Seated upon the lap of another woman was the expectant mother 
and in front of her, on a low chair, was the old midwife. On either 
side of the midwife, and holding the legs of the woman, were two of the 
neighbors, one with her own small baby at her breast. Two more were 
supporting the knees of the "nuss," one of whom was Aunt Marthy 
Harris. 

The baby at its mother's breast was fretting sleepily and the nurse 
offered to take it, but this arrangement not being satisfactory to the 
baby, the nurse finally changed places with its mother and had a fine 
chance to observe details. 

The woman was in the second stage of labor and the midwife, sitting 
with knees close under the woman's hips, with hands and apron ready 
to "kotch the baby," was helping and encouraging, as midwives have 
done since the days of Pharaoh. Lacerations were not considered, the 
main object being to get the baby as quickly as possible. 

The crucial moment arrived! The baby was "kotched," and its 
face wiped off with a corner of the apron. The placenta came presently 
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and was likewise "kotched," then the midwife pushed back and gave 
the order, "Fotch on a piece of stout string so I can tie this cord." 
The needful bit was found hanging on a nail on the wall, the family 
scissors were brought into the game, the placenta dropped to the floor 
and the baby, wrapped in the same useful apron, was handed to its 
waiting grandmother. 

The midwife hastily examined the placenta, displayed it to the 
visitor with, "I reckon this afterbirth is all yere?," and gave an order 
for salt, a handful of which was placed inside the sac before she re- 
turned the whole to the floor. 

In the meantime, the "nuss," stiff and weary, was relieved from 
her cramped position when two of the attending women assisted the 
new mother to her feet, removed her shoes and, protecting the nearest 
bed with heavy quilts, bundled her in, clothes and all, it never being 
necessary in the mountains to remove more than the shoes when one 
"lies down." 

The office of the salt was never learned. The only response to the 
nurse's "Why?" being, "Oh, that's been done by midwives sence allers 
ago; I heered it from my mammy." 

Some of the other women were cleaning up. Having procured a 
shovelful of ashes from the fire place, one sprinkled it over the stained 
planks, scraped up placenta and blood-clots, and deposited the whole 
shovelful behind the back-log. More ashes were spread about, the 
floor scrubbed with a hickory splint broom, water poured from a gourd 
dipper and the whole swept out the nearest door into the yard. 

In the meantime the old midwife had bathed (scrubbed would be 
more accurate) the baby, in the family wash basin, put on a cord dress- 
ing of scorched rags and "hog's fat," and dressed the mite in its first 
clothes; white muslin binder, red outing flannel shirt, diaper (a piece 
of old gingham apron), petticoat, and dress of checked "linsey woolsey." 

With such irritating clothing a baby seldom escapes "hives," which 
are considered a necessity to its final well-being, although they are 
often followed by a chronic eczema. Sore eyes are frequent, being 
treated with mother's milk, "yarb" tea, etc., as silver nitrate has not 
yet been heard of in the mountains, and boric acid, or in fact, any 
disinfectant, is unknown. Blindness and defective vision are common 
and are not always due to trachoma which is prevalent all through 
,the mountains. 

This all happened more quickly than it takes to tell and in less than 
half an hour after the birth, the old midwife had mounted her mule 
and started for her home. The neighbors soon left for their homes 
and the nurse accompanied Aunt Marthy, to stay all night with her; 
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but even the soft feather bed could not induce sleep that night and 
before morning new decisions were made. These included a plan for a 
course in the practice of midwifery so that the nurse could sometime 
return to the Mountains, qualified to teach it, and save many mothers 
and babies from the needless suffering following in the trail of the un- 
taught midwives. 



PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

The Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses has been actively 
engaged in defending its registration law. Two bills were introduced: 
one, providing that hospitals with a minimum daily average of five 
patients be allowed to operate training schools for nurses, and that 
the educational standards of admission to training schools be lowered 
to graduation from the eighth grade. This passed the House. The 
other bill, Senate Bill 114, was introduced and finally became a com- 
promise with the House Bill. It provided that the one year high school 
requirement be suspended for two years and that the minimum patient 
requirement be placed at eight. This passed both houses, in spite of a 
well-organized, energetic campaign, conducted by the nurses of the 
state association. Following this, petitions were filed with the governor, 
who vetoed the bill. The full text of his communication is inserted : 

To the General Assembly: Senate Bill 114 is filed without executive approval. 
The Ohio standard in nursing is below that of many other states now. If 
this bill should become a law, there is grave danger of efficient nurses seeking 
other fields. There may be sporadic instances where relief under present condi- 
tions is desirable, but I very much question the wisdom of entirely disjointing a 
laudable system established by years of militant devotion to an ideal, by the 
nurses of the state. The course of least resistance is too often provided by enact- 
ment of the state legislature. Proverb and practice speak their command 
against this free and easy spirit. Ideals amount to something and the benefits 
growing out of their preservation will vastly outweigh the accruing temporary 
inconvenience. 

Wherever pressing public interest suggests relief, it can doubtless be provided 
by a common-sense administration of existing law. It is safer to resort to that 
expedient in an emergency than to write a law that goes far beyond the zone of 
emergency. 

[signed] James M. Cox, 
Governor. 

Nurses all over the United States will keep up their fight in the 
legislatures for higher educational standards, when they realize what 
continued "devotion to ideals" may sometimes bring. 



